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[Roger W. Shuy is Director of the Socio- 
linguistics Program of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics.] 

The aim of this report is to acquaint lin- 
guists, sociologists, and educators with a 
representative selection of linguistically 
oriented writings on the available theory, 
design, research, and pedagogical appli- 
cations in the area of social dialects. This 
subject, which has received much atten- 
tion recently, is generally considered part 
of the disciplinary territory of the field 
of sociolinguistics. It must be clearly 
stated here, however, that this is not a 
bibliography of sociolinguistics, even 
though it may form an important part 
of such a bibliography. It is likewise in- 
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evitable that theoretical considerations 
dealing broadly with sociolinguistics will 
also be relevant to social dialect study. 
In an even larger sense, some of the 
items can be said to form an important 
part of the general theories of linguistics, 
anthropology, sociology, or education. It 
is not our intention to minimize broad 
relevance at the expense of specific con- 
cern, for it would be unfair to describe 
the writings of these scholars only in the 
narrowest sense of their research inter- 
ests. 

The bibliography is divided into three 
categories: theoretical and programmatic 
aspects, research reports, and pedagogi- 
cal applications. 

The section of theoretical and pro- 
grammatic aspects includes works which 
develop theory in several disciplines or 
relate it to the general concerns of the 
study of social dialects. Of major con- 
cern are matters of social stratification, 
acculturation, research design, ethnogra- 
phy, frequency studies, sampling proce- 
dure, language function, language values 
and attitudes, language settings, creoliza- 
tion, language maintenance, standardiza- 
tion, language planning, and language 
change. 

The works in the second section, re- 
search reports, are frequently difficult to 
separate from the above. The articles 
and books cited in this section have, as 
their format, a focus on the presenta- 
tion of an overall research report which 



may, of course, contain theoretical and/ 
or pedagogical implications. 

The focus of works in the last section, 
pedagogical applications, have, as a clear 
emphasis, the classroom situation. 

Theoretical and Programmatic 
Aspects 

1. Bright, William. “Language, Social Strati- 
fication, and Cognitive Orientation.” Explo- 
rations in Sociolinguistics, Stanley Lieberson, 
ed. UAL (October 1967) 185-90. 

Bright laments the paucity of research on 
linguistic correlates of social stratification at 
the time of his writing. He notes that most 
published data relate to differences in phono- 
logical shape between semantically equiva- 
lent utterances and suggests that caste dia- 
lects may also differ in ways in which the 
grammar and vocabulary derive from differ- 
ent semantic structures. He cites examples 
from published data on Southeast Asian 
social dialects. 

2. Capeli, A. Studies in Sociolinguistics. The 
Hague, Mouton, 1966. 

A discussion of the interaction of language 
and society from a number of different view- 
ports, including linguistic acculturation, kin- 
ship language, class languages, and national 
language problems. Of particular interest are 
Chapter 5 (The Process of Linguistic Accul- 
turation) and Chapter 7 (Language and 
Social Groupings). 

3. Er*'in-Tripp, Susan. “An Analysis of the 
Interaction of Language, Topic, and Listen- 
er.” American Anthropologist (December 
1964) 86-102. 

An excellent outline of some of the char- 
acteristics of sociolinguistic research. Elabo- 
S«« Social Dialocts, 2, Col. 1 
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rating on the aspects noted by Hymes (see 
item 9), Ervin-Tripp summarizes some of 
the major research to that time in each 
category. She concludes that there are four 
general types of methods in sociolinguistics: 

(1) studies of the speech of social groups, 

(2) ethnographic studies (how speech is 
used according to occasion, setting, and par- 
ticipants), (3) experimental studies (allow- 
ing artificial constraints on normal covari- 
ance revealing such things as the power 
relation of participants), and (4) the distri- 
bution of grammatical or phonological 
forms. 

4. . Sociolinguistics. Working Paper 

No. 3, Language-Behavior Research Lab- 
oratory, University of California, Berkeley 
(November 1967). 

This work describes the broad field of 
sociolinguistics, with sections on sociolin- 
guistic rules, speech variables, linguistic di- 
versity, and switching. The author carefully 
plots the territory of the discipline and sum- 
marizes the important research relating to 
each topic. An excellent bibliography is in- 
cluded. 

5. Ferguson, Charles A. “Diglossia.” Word 
15:325-40 (1959). 

The author examines the shift between a 
local spoken dialect and a superposed stand- 
ard variety of the same language, e.g. the 
shift between classical and colloquial Arabic 
in the classroom from lecture to discussion. 
Linguistically, the grammar of the super- 
posed variety (referred to as “high” dialect) 
is generally more inflected than the local 
spoken variety (referred to as “low” dialect), 
although they may share most of the same 
lexicon. It is not possible to generalize about 
comparative phonologies. One important fea- 
ture of diglossia is the specialized function 
of the high and low dialects (very little 
overlapping). Ferguson concludes with a 
tentative prognosis for diglossic language 
situations over the next tv/o centuries (Swiss 
German, Arabic, Haitian Creole, and 
Greek). 

6. Gumperz, John J. “Linguistic and Social 
Interaction in Two Communities.” American 
Anthropologist (December 1964) 137-53. 

Gumperz studies the effect of topic (verbal 
repertoire) on certain forms in rural Nor- 
wegian and standard North Norwegian. The 
type of alternation depends heavily on the 
social characteristics of the persons being 
addressed. An important study in the search 
for the siirizo ture of verbal repertoires. 

7 . . “On the Ethnology of Linguistic 

Change.” Sociolinguistics, William Bright, 
ed. The Hague, Mouton, 1966. 27-49. 

The author describes intra-community 
processes of change through the use of dif- 



ferent methods of interviewing, participant 
observation, and controlled experimentation. 
Gumperz investigates code-switching between 
a local dialect and a high prestige dialect. 
Friendship networks are chosen for investi- 
gation since linguistic similarity is most 
closely reflected through friendship ties. Such 
a “network” approach allows Gumperz to 
dispense with difficult concepts such as class, 
prestige, etc. The author describes the choice 
of dialect based on setting (transactional vs. 
personal), open vs. closed network, local vs. 
non-local topic, and many other features. 

8. Haugen, Einar. “Linguistics and Language 
Planning.” Sociolinguistics, William Bright, 
ed. The Hague, Mouton, 1966. 50-71. 

A description of linguisiic normalization 
and the potential role of tho linguist in codi- 
fying norms and giving them the sanction of 
authority. Haugen analyzes language plan- 
ning, its implementation, the role of the 
language planner. 

9. Hymes, Dell. “The Ethnography of Speak- 
ing.” Anthropology and Human Behavior, 
T. Gladwin and W. Sturtevant, eds. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Anthropological Society of 
Washington, 1962. 15-53. 

A programmatic discussion of the subject 
matter of sociolinguistics: an examination of 
verbal behavior in terms of the relations be- 
tween the setting, the participants, the topic, 
the functions of the interaction, the form, 
and the values held by the participants. This 
article contains an excellent bibliography of 
previous accomplishments in this field. 

10. Jespersen, Otto. Mankind, National and 
Individual. Bloomington, Indiana University 
Press, 1946. 

An old but important and readable treatise 
on the backgrounds of the distinction be- 
tween “la parole” and “la langue,” common 
language and class language, standards of 
correctness, and language stratification. Jes- 
persen critically summarizes the major theo- 
ries of language variation at the time the 
work was written, usually with insightful 
comments. 

11. Labov, William. “Hypercorrection by the 
Lower Middle Class as a Factor in Linguistic 
Evaluation.” Sociolinguistics, William Bright, 
ed. The Hague, Mouton, 1966. 84-113. 

Suggests that in the study of the social 
stratification of language, we need not be 
confined to the evidence of objective differ- 
entiation of behavior. The author describes 
his methods used to measure unconscious 
subjective reactions to individual values of 
the phonological variables under investiga- 
tion. He cites the fluctuation in stylistic vari- 
ation shown by the lower middle class, their 
hypersensitivity to stigmatized features which 
they use themselves, and their inaccurate 
perception of their own speech as evidence 



of the linguistic insecurity of that social 
group. Labov then examines the role of hy- 
percorrection in effecting linguistic change. 

12. . “The Effect of Social Mobility 

on Linguistic Behavior.” Explorations in 
Sociolinguistics, Stanley Lieberson, ed. UAL 
(October 1967) 58-75. 

The author adds to his previous research 
on linguistic variables by considering the di- 
mension of social mobility. He observes that 
upwardly mobile persons usually adopt the 
norms of the next higher group with which 
they are in contact. A group which has a 
history of social stability tends to be gov- 
erned more by its own norms. Labov con- 
cludes that in an urban society, linguistic 
stratification is the direct reflection of under- 
lying sets of social values, rather than sets of 
habits which result from close contact and 
are set off from each other by discontinuities 
in the communications system. 

13. McDavid, Raven I., Jr., “Dialect Geog- 
raphy and Social Science Problems.” Social 
Forces 25:l6S-72 (1946). 

An important early suggestion of the im- 
portance of the relationship of linguistics 
and other kinds of social science problems. 
The author discusses tendencies toward uni- 
formity and standardization arising from in- 
creased ease in transportation and communi- 
cation, radio, movies, and ever extending 
public education. Opportunities to study the 
rising middle class, trade, cultural isolation, 
topography, family structure, and communi- 
cation networks are seen to exist in linguistic 
research. 

14 . .“American Social Dialects.” Col- 

lege English (January 1965) 10-16. 

A summary of the history of dialect study 
in America, how it differs from the Euro- 
pean situation, and how the emphasis is 
changing to a consideration of bi-dialectism, 
urban areas, racial contrasts, and the peda- 
gogical applications of such knowledge. 
McDavid feels that the existence of im- 
portant structural differences between white 
and Negro speech does not mean that we 
must necessarily postulate a generalized 
“Aframerican” pidgin in the past. 

15. Pederson, Lee A. “Social Dialects and 
the Disadvantaged.” Language Programs for 
the Disadvantaged, Richard Corbin and 
Muriel Crosby, eds. Champaign, 111., Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1965. 
236-49. 

A survey of the current literature on lan- 
guage problems of the disadvantaged, both 
the useful and the naive, which is addressed 
especially to concepts of verbal destitution, 
full but non-standard development and un- 
conceptualized experience and underdevel- 
oped language. Pederson concludes by urging 
a thorough analysis of the intellectual, social. 
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and psychological characteristics of all the 
persons involved in the learning situation, a 
careful examination of the range of the in- 
quiry (ethnic, social, regional variables in 
relationship to oral and written language), 
a consideration of various methods of obser- 
vation, and establishing a set of criteria for 
evaluation of the disadvantaged child’s lan- 
guage. 



16. Pickford, Glenna Ruth. “American 
Linguistic Geography: A Sociological Ap- 
praisal.” Word 12:211-33 (1956). 



A critical appraisal of the research design 
and results of traditional linguistic geogra- 
phy. Noting that dialect studies contain both 
errors of validity and of reliability since the 
language samples are not representative of 
the speech of the total population, the author 
presents some of the postulates of the social 
sciences which are relevant to these problems 
and urges linguists to study the group affili- 
ation rather than the community, examine 
contradictory responses as evidence of indi- 
vidual or group conflict and mobility, define 
social class more adequately, and study 
urban areas, not just rural communities. 



17. Shuy, Roger W., Walter A. Wolfram, 
and William K. Riley. Field Techniques in 
an Urban Study. Washington, D.C., Center 
for Applied Linguistics, [Fall 1968]. 



I A description of the research design, field- 
I work training period, data gathering and 

fe evaluation of the Detroit research of 1966 

£ 

I and 1967. Of particular interest are the sec- 
I tions on sampling, fieldwork orientation, 

I questionnaires, evaluation procedures, and 

I general theory of fieldwork in a large scale 
I linguistics project. 
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18. Stewart, William A. “Nonstandard Speech 
Patterns.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
43:2-4.52-65 (1966-67). 

A detailed account of the history of Negro 
speech in America from the time of the 
slaves to the present. Stewar. traces the de- 
velopment of pidgin English which, when 
learned by a second generation of native 
speakers, became creolized English. The au- 
thor cites example of dialect maintenance in 
Negro communities throughout the U.S. as a 
result of the earlier creolization process. 

19. . “Sociolinguistic Factors in the 

History of American Negro Dialects.” The 
Florida FL Reporter 5:2.1-4 (Spring 1967). 

Stewart documents the use of Creole Eng- 
lish by native-born American Negroes during 
the colonial and ante-bellum periods, largely 
from literary sources of these times. For 
these data, Stewart traces the earlier stages 
of Negro dialect, noting that the assimilation 
of Negro Americans to the speech patterns 
of American whites was not as complete as 
some scholars have supposed. 
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20. . “Continuity and Change in 

American Negro Dialects.” The Florida FL 
Reporter (Spring -1968). 

In a companion article to item 19, Stew- 
art continues to trace the development of 
Negro dialect since the Civil War. He notes 
the “de-creolization” of vocabulary, the pres- 
ervation of recessive dialect forms by chil- 
dren, and the excessive problems faced by 
Negro children as they enter school speaking 
a non-standard dialect. Stewart observes that 
the linguistic similarities between a non- 
standard dialect and standard English can 
camouflage functional differences between 
the two linguistic systems. The author con- 
cludes that at least some of the syntactic 
features of American Negro dialects are 
structural vestiges of an earlier plantation 
creole, and ultimately of an original slave- 
trade pidgin English which gave rise to it. 

Research Reports 

21. Bernstein, Basil. “Social Class, Linguis- 
tic Codes and Grammatical Elements.” Lan- 
guage and Speech 5:221-40 (1962). 

Displays the systematic differences between 
British middle-class and working-class ado- 
lescent conversation groups. Middle-class 
groups are seen to put greater values on 
providing information and on interpretation 
than working-class groups. They used fewer 
personal pronouns, a larger variety of adjec- 
tives and subordinate conjunctions, more 
varied syntax, and more frequent pauses 
than their working-class peers. 

22. Bright, William and A. K. Ramanujan. 
“Sccio-linguistic Variation and Language 
Change.” Proceedings of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, August 27-31, 1962, Horace 
G. Lunt, ed. The Hague, Mouton, 1964. 
1107-13. 

An investigation of the evolution of upper 
and lower class dialects in Kanarese, Tamil, 
and Tulu. The authors find that there is evi- 



dence for independent developments from 
both conscious and unconscious sources. 

23. Brown, Roger and Albert Gilman. “The 
Pronouns of Power and Solidarity.” Style in 
Language, Thomas A. Sebeok, ed. New 
York, John Wiley, 1960. 253-76. 

An examination of the use of tu and vous 
in French address, and the corresponding 
pronouns in German and Italian. After not- 
ing that the choice was formed by the 
interaction of sender to receiver, the authors 
contrast the historical aspect (power) with 
the contemporary characteristic (intimacy) 
of these pronouns. A further contrast was 
noted between kin-intimacy of the German 
pronouns to the camaraderie of the French 
and Italian. 

24. Fischer, John L. “Socia' Influences on 
the Choice of a Linguistic Variant.” Word 
14:47-56 (1958). 

Fischer studies the use of /in/ and /ig/ 
forms of the suffix -ing by New England 
children, used to form participles and verbal 
nouns, as in farming and playing. He found 
that the choice between the /in/ and /ig/ 
variants appears to be related to sex, class, 
personality ( aggressive / cooperative ) , and 
mood (tense/relaxed) of the speaker, to the 
formality of the conversation and to the 
specific verb form. While this might be de- 
scribed as free variation in a standard type 
of description, Fischer would like to account 
for more than the grammatical facts and 
denotative meaning involved and refers to 
these distributions as “socially conditioned 
variants” or “socio-symbolic variants.” 

25. Gumperz, John J. “Dialect Differences 
and Social Stratification in a North Indian 
Village.” American Anthropologist 60:668- 
82 (1958). 

Studying ten phonological variables in an 
Indian village with thirty-one social castes, 
Gumperz finds that six caste groups are set 
off by these linguistic markers. 

See Social Dialects, 4, Col. 1 
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26. Labov, William. ‘'Phonological Corre- 
lates of Social Stratification.” American An- 
thropologist (December 1964) 164-76. 

One of the most significant studies of the 
frequency distribution of linguistic variables 
as they correlate with sociological data. 
Labov investigates five phonological varia- 
bles in New York City speech, the (r) of 
park and car, the (eh) of bad and ask, the 
(th) of thing and three, the (dh) of the and 
them, and the (oh) of chocolate and off. Of 
special interest is Labov’s treatment of 
textual styles, his use of preceding socio- 
logical research, his quantification of the fre- 
quency distribution of the variables, and the 
implications of this research for the serious 
study of linguistic change. 



-. The Social Stratification of 



27. — 

Jinglish in New York City. Washington, 
D. C., Center for Applied Linguistics, 1966. 
655 pp. 

lYobably no single piece of research has 
so directly affected the fields of linguistics 
and sociology as much as this monumental 
work. Labov’s aim is to account for linguis- 
tic variation in a systematic way. He attacks, 
among other things, the claims of linguists 
that synchronic systems and diachronic de- 
velopment! must be studied in isolation, that 
sound change cannot be directly observed, 
that feelings about language are inaccessible, 
and that the linguist should not use non- 
linguistic data to explain linguistic change. 
This work is significant in its description of 
the author’s approach to the correlation of 
linguistic features to social stratification, the 
isolation of contextual styles, interviewing 
techniques, and subjective evaluation of the 
variables, among other things. 

28. Levine, Lewis and Harry J. Crockett, Jr. 
“Speech Variation in a Piedmont Commu- 
nity: Postvocalic r.” Explorations in Socio- 
linguistics, Stanley Lieberson, ed. UAL (Oc- 
tober 1967) 76-98. 

The authors discovered that the rates at 
which r was pronounced are bimclal rather 
than distributed about a central \:;lue. This 
bimodality is greater among higher status 
residents of the community. Younger and 
newer residents pronounce the r, while older 
and tenured residents do not. The authors 
conclude that if this feature is indicative of 
a general direction of linguistic change, the 
community’s march toward the national 
norm will be led by women, young people, 
short-term residents of the community and 
by those who are near, but who have not 
yet arrived at, the white-collar class.- 

29. Loban, Walter. Problems in Oral Eng- 
lish. Champaign, 111., National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1966. 

Loban presents findings of a longitudinal 
study of language development. The sub- 



jects of the study are Oakland children 
who were followed for a ten-year period, 
from kindergarten through ninth grade. The 
author describes the language uiuicultics of 
children whose speech is influenced by a 
social class dialect as well as the speech of 
children not so handicapped. He includes 
many charts noting omissions, unnecessary 
repetitions, non-standard modifications, etc., 
measured on a scale of number of deviations 
per 1000 words of spoken volume. 

30. Loman, Bengt. Conversations in a Negro 
American Dialect. Washington, D.C., Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1967. 164 pp. 

Fourteen conversations are transcribed in 
a modified standard orthography which notes 
consonant reduction, substitution, and as- 
similation and other selected segmental 
characteristics along with an impressionistic 
judgment of stress, pitch, and juncture. These 
conversations, originally intended to accom- 
pany a prosodic analysis, are presented as a 
semi-analyzed data collection. Tape record- 
ings of these conversations are also available. 

31. McDavid, Raven L, Jr. “Postvocalic -r 
in South Carolina: A Social Analysis.” 
American Speech 23:194-203 (1948). 

A description of the variation which exists 
in South Carolinian pronunciation of post- 
vocalic -r. McDavid notes three variables 
that operate toward decreasing -r produc- 
tion: (1) the more education, the less con- 
striction, (2) within the same cultural level, 
younger informants have less constriction 
than older ones, (3) urbanites have less 
constriction than rural people. McDavid 
traces the spread inland of the minority 
speech pattern, involving several types of 
social adjustment. An important early arti- 
cle citing the need for correlating linguistic 
phenomena with other cultural phenomena. 

32. Pederson, Lee A. “The Pronunciation 
of English in Metropolitan Chicago.” Publi- 
cation of the American Dialect Society 
(November 1965) 1-71. 

A descriptiou of the pronunciation of Chi- 
cagoans based on Linguistic Atlas-type inter- 
views of 55 primary and 81 subsidiary in- 
formants, most of which were done in the 
early sixties. Pederson summarizes regional 
and social diiierences within the single 
phonemic system established for this area. 
Certain contrasts are noted between the 
speech of urban and extra-urban informants, 
Negroes and Caucasians and different age, 
education and social groups. 



33. 



“Some Structural Differences in 



the Speech of Chicago Negroes.” Social Dia- 
lects and Language Learning, R. Shuy, ed. 
Champaign, 111., National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1965. 28-51. 

This study focuses on the speech of 
Negro speakers in Pederson’s Chicago re- 
search (see item 32), contrasting twenty- 
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year (or more) residents of Chicago with 
recent arrivals. Data on seven phonological 
features are displayed along with certain 
verb forms and lexical items. From these 
displays it is possible to compare the re- 
sponses of different education groups, sexes, 
and “sociolinguistic” types. 



34. Putnam, G. N. and Ettna M. O’Hern. 
The Status Significance of an Isolated Urban 
Dialect. Language Dissertations No. 53, 
1955. 

A study of the relationship of social sta- 
tus and linguistic features of the speech of 
a group of 74 adult Negroes of low social 
status in Washington, D.C. The authors used 
essentially the analytical methods of linguis- 
tic geography, generalizing about the seg- 
mental and suprasegmental phonemes of the 
group. Very little attention was devoted to 
grammar. Of most interest, perhaps, is the 
authors’ use of judges’ ratings from a tape 
stimulus, making possible a contrast of ob- 
jective and subjective (or perceived) status. 



35. Shuy, Roger W., Walter A. Wolfiam, 
and William K. Riley. Linguistic Correlates 
of Social Stratification in Detroit Speech. 
Final Report, Cooperative Research Project 
6-1347, U.S. Office of Education, 1967. 

A description of the fieldwork, analysis, 
and pedagogical implications of the research 
done in 1966 in Detroit. Over 700 Detroit 
residents, randomly selected from ten strati- 
fied areas of the city, were interviewed for 
free discourse, citation forms, and reading 
style. The report includes a detailed analysis 
of multiple negation, pronominal apposition, 
nasal consonants and certain aspects of syn- 
tax, along with a section on the implications 
of this research for the classroom. 

Pedagogical Applications 

36. Carroll, William and Irwin Feigenbaum. 
Teaching a Second Dialect and Some Im- 
plications for TESOL.” TESOL Quarterly 
(September 1967) 31-39. 

The authors summarize some of the im- 
portant contrasts between standard and Ne- 
gro non-standard English as it is spoken in 
Washington, D.C., then describe the lessons 
being constructed along standard foreign- 
language-teaching lines. Particular attention 
is given the initial fears of the teachers and 
how these fears were allayed. Also noted are 
problems of teacher training, the concept of 
appropriateness, and the important differ- 
ences between teaching standard English as 
a second dialect and teaching English as a 
foreign language. 

37. Dillard, J. L. “The English Teacher and 
the Language of the Newly Integrated Stu- 
dent.” The Record-Teachers College 69:2. 
115-20 (November 1967). 

The author discusses the influence of 
English-based Creoles on contemporary Ne- 
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gro non-standard English, particularly in 
syntactic properties. Dillard cites such lan- 
guage learning problems as the Negro child’s 
lack of awareness of his dialect differences 
from standard, problems of group loyalty, 
age-grading, and the construction of special 
drills for Negro children. 

38. Labov, William. “Stages in the Acqui- 
sition of Standard English.” Social Dialects 
and Language Learning, R. Shuy, ed. Cham- 
paign, 111., National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1965. 77-103. 

A discussion of the stages in the acquisi- 
tion of standard English, growing out of the 
authors extensive research into New York 
City speech. These are: (1) the mastery of 
the main body of grammatical rules and 
lexicon of spoken English, sufficient for a 
child to communicate his needs. (2) Acqui- 
sition of local dialect consistent with that of 
his friends and associates. (3) Acquisition 
of social perception in early adolescence. 
(4) Development of ability to modify his 
speech in the direction of prestige standard, 
in formal situations, and to some extent in 
casual speech. (5) Ability to maintain stand- 
ard styles and switch appropriately (acquired 
primarily by the middle class). (6) Develop- 
ment of complete consistency appropriate to 
a wide range of occasions. 

39 . . “Some Sources in Reading Prob- 

lems for Negro Speakers of Non-Standard 
English.” New Directions in Elementary 
English, A. Frazier, ed. Champaign, 111., 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
1966. 140-67. 

After contrasting some of the salient dif- 
ferences between Negro non-standard and 
standard English, Labov outlines several 
basic principles for reading problems which 
can be derived from his research. Teachers 
should learn to distinguish between differ- 
ences in pronunciation and mistakes in read- 
ing. In beginning reading instruction it may 
be necessary to spend more time on the 
function of certain grammatical inflections 
which have no function in non-standard. 
The author sees no reason why a child can- 
not learn to read standard English texts in 
a non-standard pronunciation. 

40. and Paul Cohen. “Systematic 

Relations of Standard and Non-Standard 
Rules in the Grammars of Negro Speakers.” 
Project Literacy Reports No. 8. Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1967. 66-84. 

A discussion of the intersection of the 
non-standard vernacular of the urban ghetto 
and standard English especially as it relates 
to reading problems. The authors reject the 
notion that Negro speech is the product of 
dialect mixture of two originally uniform 
grammars, suggesting instead that the differ- 
ences between Negro non-standard and 
standard English are surface structure mani- 
festations of relatively low-level rules. His 
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research shows that native non-standard 
speakers can perceive, abstract, repro- 
duce the meaning of many standard forms 
which they do not produce. 

41. Loflin, Marvin D. “A Teaching Prob- 
lem in Nonstandard Negro English.” English 
Journal (December 1967) 1312—14. 

In his discussion of the relationship of 
non-standard Negro English to standard 
English, Loflin observes that in many re- 
spects they are similar but that the contrasts 
are sufficiently different to require a special 
pedagogical effort that may well be modeled 
after foreign language teaching techniques. 
In urging that non-standard speech be recog- 
nized as rule-governed, Loflin analyzes two 
non-standard sentences which may be a 
source of structural interference for a stu- 
dent ttying to learn the standard language. 

42. McDavid, Raven L, Jr. “A Checklist of 
Significant Features for Discriminating So- 
».ial Dialects.” Dimensions of Dialect, El- 
donna L. Evertts, ed. Champaign, 111., 
National Council of English, 1967. 7-10. 

In order to call the teacher’s attention to 
the aspects of non-standard English which 
occur frequently, the author cites twenty-six 
features (six pronunciations and twenty 
grammatical forms) most likely to be en- 
countered in the classroom. Most of these, 
he maintains, may be traced back to the folk 
speech of England. 

43. Shuy, Roger W. “Detroit Speech: Care- 
less, Awkward and Inconsistent or Syste- 
matic, Graceful and Regular?” Elementary 
English (May 1968). 

A description of the research of the De- 
troit Dialect Study, with suggestions about 
its potential usefulness to the classroom. The 
author stresses the fact that the so-called 
“omissions” of non-standard are not merely 
careless, that supposed “awkwardness” is an 
unsupportable value judgment, and that the 
presumed “inconsistencies” of non-standard 
are myths. He stresses the student’s need to 
preserve non-standard for appropriate social 
situations and the desirability of teaching 
children to switch dialects according to the 
proper social circumstances. 

44. Slager, William R. “Effecting Dialect 
Change through Oral Drill.” English Jour- 
nal (November 1967) 1166-76. 

The author urges the application of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language techniques (repe- 
tition, substitution, completion and trans- 
formation drills). Slager suggests certain 
example drills for effecting phonological and 
grammatical change. 

45. Stewart, William A. “Foreign Language 
Teaching Methods in Quasi-Foreign Lan- 
guage Situations.” Non-Standard Speech and 
the Teaching of English, W. A. Stewart, ed. 




Washington, D.C., Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, 1964. 1-15. 

A discussion of the need for and benefits 
from studying Negro non-standard speech. 
The author suggests that such speakers are 
faced with a “quasi-foreign language” situa- 
tion. Cenain stiutluial cofrespondenccs be- 
tween the two systems (standard and non- 
standard) warrant at least some foreign 
language teaching procedure. Of particular 
interest is that the quasi-foreign language 
situation is seldom recognized for what it is 
by the persons most directly concerned, in- 
cluding teachers. Stewart also urges strongly 
that pedagogical materials be developed cut 
of rigorous basic research in linguistics and 
cultural analysis. 

46. . “Urban Negro Speech: Socio- 

linguistic Factors Affecting English Teach- 
ing.” Social Dialects and Language Learning, 
R. Shuy, ed. Champaign, 111., National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1965. 10-19. 

In describing some of the historical aspects 
of Washington, D.C., Negro speech, Stewart 
suggests the concepts acrolet to represent the 
topmost dialect of the local linguistic hier- 
archy and basilect for the opposite extreme. 
Noting that there are differences between 
acrolet and basilect in virtually all areas of 
their linguistic structures, Stewart stresses 
that it is the grammatical differences which 
are most striking and most crucial for peda- 
gogy. He observes, further, that basilect pat- 
terns are restricted to younger children and, 
as such, suggest a fertile field for research 
in such matters as dialect interference in 
beginning reading. 

Recent CAL Publications 



A Bibliography of American Doctoral Dis- 
sertations in Linguistics: 1900-1964, com- 
piled by Phillip R. Rutherford. Washington, 
D.C., Center for Applied Linguistics, 1968. 
iv, 139 pp. $5.00. 

“Due to the general inaccessability of 
[doctoral dissertations], few people, even 
those most vitally interested in the field, 
know what exists; consequently, much of 
this original research lies dormant and is 
doomed to be repeated. This bibliography 
serves as an attempt to acquaint scholars 
with what investigations have already been 
completed and where they might be ob- 
tained” (p. hi). 

Contains over 1700 entries. Each entry 
gives the author’s name, the dissertation title, 
the university which granted the degree, and 
the year the degree was granted. A topical 
index appears at the end. This volume super- 
sedes the Center’s earlier publication. Dis- 
sertations in Linguistics: 1957-64, published 
in 1965. 
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